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SHALL WE 
VOTE? 


IF THE SIGNIFICANCE of an event were 
assessed by the amount of noise it evokes, the money 
spent on it, the emotional excitement stirred up, then 
the presidential election in the United States would be 
an event of immense importance. Vast issues are pre- 
sumably decided by the way one votes. The man who 
fails to vote allegedly falls short of his democratic re- 
sponsibility. According to the campaign orators and 
the doorbell ringers, he is a slacker, an ingrate who does 
not appreciate the high privilege of having an equal 
voice in deciding his country’s destiny. 


There are, however, indications that even many of 
the people who get swept up in the election excitement 
do not take the whole thing very seriously. Multitudes 
stay away from the polls, in spite of Herculean efforts 
to get them out. Laziness and irresponsibility may be 
factors, But also, perhaps, a shrewd suspicion that the 
product is being oversold. Not a few of our more so- 
phisticated liberal, and even pacifist acquaintances 
were bubbling over with enthusiasm for Stevenson and 
the Democrats four years ago and convinced that it 
Was virtually a life and death matter to insure peace 
by voting for Stevenson and so prevent the war into 
Which Eisenhower and the Republicans would be sure to 
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plunge the country! They are shamefaced about it now, 
and some of them are even inclined to think that peace 
depends on keeping the Republicans in. 


Vested Interests 
OUR FIRST CONCERN in this statement is 


to place the elections in perspective. Leaving aside the 
factors of outright corruption and thievery, though they 
are not altogether negligible, most electoral contests 
are struggles between groups that have substantial vested 
interests in office-holding, between “machines” which 
provide jobs, money and prestige to fairly large numbers 
of people. This aspect is particularly clear in the United 
States today where the parties have no basic principles 
which divide them. A political ‘aspirant with what is 
called a “liberal” outlook will be a Republican in one 
state and a Democrat in another. Big campaign contrib- 
utors are notorious for giving simultaneously to both 
parties. There are distinct limits to the lengths a state 
machine will go to risk its jobs and power for a president 
of its own party. An intricate series of calculations in- 
volving these vested interests, some unconscious and 
instinctive, others the conscious kind which take place 
in smoke-filled but air-conditioned 


now rooms— goes 








into this decision. In such a situation, how excited shall 
the voter become over his choice? 


Ritual 

FROM ANOTHER standpoint, a presidential 
campaign is a ritual. The bands, the banners, the evoca- 
tion of the spirits of the Founding Fathers, of Abraham 
Lincoln and FDR, the exploitation of the war records 
of the candidates, the vision of the ship of state founder- 
ing on the rocks of “creeping socialism” or permanent 
depression, or Communism, unless the right pilot is in- 
stalled—all this serves the purpose of creating a feeling 
of identification, a sense of excitement and participa- 
tion. Politicians and opinion makers exert strenuous 
efforts to fix attention on the ritual and create the im- 
pression that it is the ritual act itself—in this case the 
casting of the vote—which is efficacious. Voting as a 
result becomes an isolated, magic act set apart from the 
rest of life, and ceases to have political or social mean- 
ing except as an instrument by which the status quo 
is conserved. 


The Big Show 

AS THE PAGEANT unfolds the members 
of the congregation increasingly become mere spectators. 
For them, the election becomes a great show. A large 
part of the nation gets into the grandstand to watch the 
performance, to cheer or boo the actors and acrobats, 
very likely to lay small or large bets on the outcome. 
The excitement may be intense at times but it is the 
excitement of people who are watching a game, not of 
people who have fateful decisions to make. 

To a considerable extent the game serves to distract 
attention from the real issues with which Americans are 
confronted and the dangers to which they are exposed in 
this atomic age. Whatever the intentions of politicians 
may be, the election pageantry serves the same purpose 
as the circuses with which Roman emperors beguiled 
the populace. They cover up the relatively little power 
of decision people have in our society. One of our cor- 
respondents in response to our Election Questionnaire 
pertinently asked: “How much is it worth to be permitted 
to kick up your heels in the corral for the amusement 
of the big boys on the fence who will see to it that no- 
body gets out of the corral?” 

The unreality of much of our political talk and 
action is shown by the “cult of personality” which for 
months made the overriding political “issue” Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s health. Mr. Eisenhower, himself, tries 
studiously to stay “above the battle”’—i.e., to avoid 
letting the real issues be discussed or debated, prefer- 
ring to rest his case on his honesty and on his “father- 
like qualities”. People are told that Eisenhower and 
his wife pray every night over the decisions he is to 
make the following day. They are asked to vote for or 


qd 


against an honest, loving, and devoted father rather than 
for or against the acts of the administration which he 
has appointed and for which he is responsible. 


The Democratic appeal is also on the basis of person. 
ality images rather than on matters of policy. They are 
currently afraid that Nixon’s new mask may deprive 
them of the devil-image with which they had hoped to 
frighten the electorate. Furthermore, there is a Stevenson 
personality cult. The liberal intellectuals follow him 
through the pathetic compromises and contradictions of 
his program because of his manner and verbiage. It 
is as “a politician with a sense of style” that one of 
the more serious organs of political opinion selects him 
as the leader that America needs. 

The political set-up in a country is in large part a 
reflection of the underlying economic, social and cul- 
tural situation. A given election is always, to a consider- 
able extent and often predominantly, the public and 
formal registering of these factors. In the Southern part 
of the United States the Negro people as a whole ate 
disfranchised and some sectors of the white population 
almost equally handicapped. This situation reflects the 
heritage of slavery, the aftermath of the Civil War, the 
agriculture-based economy, educational backwardness, 
and other such factors. The nominally democratic polit- 
ical structure set up in the so-called Reconstruction days 
could not achieve stability in the face of these obstacles, 


To cite another instance, it is customary to speak of 
Hitler’s coming to power in Germany through a certain 
election. The truth is that the election registered the 
fact that the Nazis had achieved, by their alliances with 
the German industrialists and other means, hegemony 
over German economic life and ascendency over the spirit 
of the German people. 

All this does not necessarily constitute an argument 
for an absolutist stand of non-participation in elections, 
such as an election in which one of the contenders is the 
Nazi party. It does suggest the need to look for economic 
and other realities behind political appearances. 


One-Party System 

WE HAVE in the United States today a two- 
party system in name, which comes close to being 4 
one-party system in fact. Where there are appreciable 
differences on issues of some importance, they are usually 
within the two major parties, not between them. Votes 
in Congress are by coalitions of Democrats and Republi- 
cans against coalitions of Republicans and Democrats. A 
Republican President is likely to have a Democratic 
Congress to deal with and vice versa. This is a beautiful 
set-up for creating confusion and allowing Congressmen 
to dodge responsibility. Thus a few months ago Republi- 
cans who were opposed to providing Federal funds for 
schools could vote for Adam Clayton Powell’s amendment 
to hold back school aid from states that sabotaged the 
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Supreme Court decision for integration of public schools: 
thus they got credit for being anti-segregationist but could 
count on Southern Democrats, equally opposed to Feder- 
al aid for schools, to vote against the bill with the Powell 
amendment. 

The present party set-up, especially when account is 
taken of all the intricate restrictions to keep any opposi- 
tion party from getting under way, is ideally suited to 
prevent any considerable change at essential points. The 
mood of “moderation”, which is the prevailing temper 
of the American people today, strengthens this tendency 
to put the brakes on change. A widespread uneasiness 
and anxiety keep people from acting. It does not impel 
them to face the real issues because of their feeling that 
the problems of the atomic age are too complex and diffi- 
cult to master. At any rate, they are beyond the compe- 
tence of people who “don’t want to be bothered”, who 
want “peace and prosperity” to go on forever, and a 
“father” to take care of problems for them. The politi- 
cians aid and abet this dangerous apathy, which may in 
the long run smooth the way for some form of totalitar- 
ianism. They claim that matters of foreign policy have 
to be left to “experts”. In addition, they keep important 
information from the people as “top secret”. Not long 
ago a presidential candidate declared himself unable to 
express an opinion on an important problem, until he 
was elected and obtained access to confidential State 
Department files. 


Foreign Policy 
IN THE FIELD of foreign relations, a bi- 


partisan foreign policy has been in effect since Franklin 
Roosevelt’s “quarantine the aggressors” speech. This 
phrase is practically synonymous with “containment” 
of alleged aggressors. The Eisenhower Administration 
has carried on the Roosevelt-Truman line, though the 
Republicans might have tried to impeach Truman and 
Acheson for attempting what Eisenhower and Dulles 
have done in Korea, Formosa and Indo-China. The 
Democrats in turn have supported Eisenhower’s foreign 
policy. 

Whoever is elected will have accepted the obligation 
to function as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces 
and of America’s arsenal of atomic and biological weap- 
ons. Neither party and neither presidential aspirant has 
any serious program, even on paper, for getting rid of 
them. The one thing that liberal Democrats, including 
Adlai Stevenson, get really excited about is the charge 
that Eisenhower and General Motors Wilson cut the de- 
fense budget too much. Shadow boxing over disarmament 
and inspection agreements will go on whichever candi- 
date is elected. Eisenhower will come up from time to 
time with an “atoms for peace” proposal and Stevenson 
will bring up the question of dangers from atomic tests. 
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But neither party has in its platform come out in favor of 
the proposal of the Japanese Parliament that the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union put an end to 
nuclear weapons tests. Neither advocates that the United 
States unilaterally put an end to its morally revolting and 
politically perilous policy of staging the big nuclear tests 
on foreign soil or in foreign waters where Asians and not 
Americans will be exposed to danger from fall-out! 

There is no indication that either party will appre- 
ciably alter the over-emphasis on military measures and 
the woeful under-emphasis on economic and political 
strategy in dealing with the Communist bloc. Stevenson 
will not lead American military and businessmen any 
farther than Eisenhower in a policy of supporting popu- 
lar revolutionary forces in the Arab world. 

All this means that both parties have a war, not a peace 
policy. 


Civil Rights 


THE BATTLE for civil rights has reached 
a crucial stage. The Supreme Court decision of May, 
1954, and the Court’s directive of the following year 
providing for integration in the public schools was a 
forward step of major importance. At first it appeared 
that a new regime might be instituted fairly speedily in 
a considerable number of states. Then the Democratic 
party state machines, the “courthouse gangs”, swung into 
action even in some border states like Virginia. Reaction- 
ary and racist elements. organized in White Citizens 
Councils. The “moderate” elements, to their shame, were 
almost completely silenced and immobilized. A policy 
of “gradualism” emerged for dealing with an evil which 
had endured for centuries. The policy was aimed at nulli- 
fying or drastically slowing down the implementation 
of a Supreme Court proposal which itself provided for 
gradual, not swift, progress. In this atmosphere the 
“extremists” were said to be the White Citizens Council 
and the National Association for the Advancement of 





Colored People. The former was openly defying the 
Supreme Court decision, frequently by illegal and 
anti-social means. The NAACP was seeking in deter- 








mined but cautious fashion to secure adherence to the 
law of the land. 

According to their professions all Republicans and 
northern Democrats were morally bound to provide an 
unequivocal stand—backed by action—for steady and 
rapid abolition of segregation and actual support of the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Instead, both parties and both candidates espoused 
the now magic formula of “moderation”, Many Southern 
Democratic politicians are campaigning on a basis that 
“the right hand of fellowship” has been extended to 
them by their northern brethren, that their party is the 
last bastion of white supremacy in the Southland and that 
Eisenhower has sold the white South down the river! 


There are forces in this country which can and may 
put an end to segregation; but the question which presi- 
dential candidate will be elected is trivial in the total 
picture of the Negro struggle for first class citizenship. 


Economics 


THE MOST VAUNTED achievement of the 
New Deal and Fair Deal was that of instituting many 
features of the “welfare State”. Whether this is a true 
and permament gain for the people is a matter for de- 
bate. Those, however, who advocate such steps in the 
field of social security and human welfare are confronied 
with the fact that in this field also there is no substan- 
tial difference between the two parties. The Republicans 
have conclusively demonstrated that they are not going 
to reverse the steps toward the “welfare State” taken 
under Roosevelt and Truman. The Democrats in the 
period ahead are not going to move appreciably farther 
than the Republicans, 

Secondly, neither Democrats nor Republicans give 
any indication that they are going to grapple with the 
problem created by the fact that our economy is to so 
large an extent on a war or “defense” basis. It is by 
no means clear that they are even aware of the fact that 
the moral problem is a serious one. 

Thirdly, Eisenhower, and Stevenson, and even Nixon, 
made strenous efforts to overcome the impression of 
drabness and futility left by their respective party con- 
ventions by emphasizing in their acceptance speeches 
that America must look to the Future. Thus they be- 
trayed an awareness of the fact that the world and this 
country are in an era of profound transition, that there 
is a growing anxiety among workers and farmers about 
their future and the viability of the American monopoly- 
based economy, and that at this moment neither Party 
had anything new or relevant to say. Neither Party 
has begun to think about the economic and human 
problems that atomic power and automation will bring 
to the fore. A vote for this Presidential candidate versus 
that is not going to be a vote for one way as against 
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another for handling these momentous issues. Nobody 
has proposed any way at all. 


Minor Parties 
WHAT, THEN, of a vote for the candidates 


of one of the minor parties—Socialist, Communist, 
Socialist Workers, Socialist Labor, etc.? We certainly 
do not think that anyone who takes this course is “throw. 
ing away his vote”. A “protest” vote may be more ra- 
tional and useful than one based on accepting and per. 
petuating the present party set-up. Nevertheless, the mi- 
nor parties are subject to such fundamental criticism 
that we do not see our way clear to supporting any one 
of them. 


In the first place, the issue of war, especially in this 
atomic age, is crucial. We cannot support a party which 
is not completely clear about rejecting support for mili- 
tary programs of both dominant power blocs. A minor 
party certainly has no excuse for equivocating in such 
a matter. Opposition to both Russian and American 
militarism as decisive threats to the peace of the world 
is crucial, 

Secondly, we cannot support any party or group which 
has an equivocal attitude toward Stalinism and toward 
such questions as “dictatorship of the proletariat” and 
“seizure of power”. 

Thirdly, there is a need in this country for some 
political organization which is essentially revolutionary 
in its program; which would serve the true interests of 
the people as a whole and especially of Negroes, workers, 
farmers and others who are materially and spiritually 
ill-treated; which would be firmly anti-militarist; would 
intransigently defend the civil liberties of all in this 
country and support the struggles for freedom and the 
good life in the so-called underdeveloped countries. We 
do not see any hope of either of the major parties under- 
going the virtual revolution required to make it this 
kind of political instrument. 

The smaller parties of today do not constitute a 
“third party” in any case. They are splinters—we cite 
this simply as a fact, not as a name-calling device. No 
one of these splinters or simple combination of them can 
be the starting point of a new movement. Members, 
present and past, of all of them may contribute to 4 
new alignment if they are willing to do fresh thinking 
in a non-sectarian and non-dogmatic spirit about what 
radicalism means in America and the world today. 


Our Vote 


IN THESE CIRCUMSTANCES we cast our 
vote by a deliberate refusal to vote in the Presidential 
election; by publicizing this fact and the reason therefor; 
and by concentrating attention on the more relevant 
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every day in the year. 

This is to us the most effective way to protest against 
the unreality, frustration and danger of the major party 
set-up and its inability to deal effectively with today’s 
problems. 

To us it is the clearest way to underline the inadequacy 
of the present splinter minority groups, and the need of 
anew alignment. 


It is the best way we know to call attention to our pro- 
found conviction that it is imperative that people should 
e political action in the narrower sense of that term in 
perspective, and should devote their major energies to 
other forms of action without which political action is 
hound to be superficial and ultimately dangerous. 


In 1917, it has often been said, the Russian soldiers 
“voted” with their feet, i.e., they left their places in 
the Russian armies at the front and walked home. That 
fnished the great Russian military establishment. It and 
imilar actions put an end to Czarism. 

In subsequent years the Indian masses under Gandhian 
kadership organized great campaigns of nonviolent non- 
operation with British imperialist rule. This direct 
ation by the Indian masses was certainly not the only 
factor in the ending of British rule in that subcontinent, 
but none will question that it was a great and decisive 
one. 

In this country in the late Thirties and the Forties 
there was a great upsurge of the workers in the unorgan- 
ied basic industries. Some New Deal measures played 
apart in the enlargement and strengthening of the 
wnion forces in that period. But again the decisive factor 
was that men, individually and in the mass, revolted 
wainst a situation in which they had no voice over 
their livelihood and the conditions of their work. They 
engaged in tremendous struggles to bring about a new 
tituation, The extent to which the gains of that period 
of direct struggle are maintained or extended depends 
mainly upon the attitude and activity of the men in 
the shops and mines: there they “vote” every working 
day in a more significant way than once in four years in 
‘presidential election. 


Direct Action 


THE POINT is vividly illustrated by the fact 
hat the whole country, and to a great extent people 
verywhere, ‘were electrified when last December the 
4,000 Negroes of Montgomery, Alabama, stopped riding 
lim Crow busses, a “protest” which they resolutely 
waintain until this day. Once again men stood up 
traight and acted in the situation in which they found 
themselves against the evil which for long they had ac- 
cepted as in the nature of things but which had actually 
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been sustained by their own fear, subservience and in- 
action, 

Already this has begun to transform the South. With- 
out “voting” of this kind the Supreme Court decision 
on public school integration would never have been 
made and would not be carried out. The political 
question on which the destiny of the South and to 
a large extent the whole country now hinges is 
whether the labor movement will firmly support strug- 
gles such as that at Montgomery and whether it will carry 
out a large-scale, vigorous organizing campaign to bring 
Negro and white workers in the South into genuinely 
democratic, non-segregated unions. Just to the extent 
that this happens, segregation will be abolished and the 
way opened to more fundamental changes in the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the country, including the 
unions themselves. The possibility will emerge that 
workers, farmers, white collar workers, teachers and other 
professional people—North and South, white and Negro 
—may build a political instrument that will help break 
down special privilege, entrenched and centralized 
politico-economic power, and militarism. 


We call for such organized action against war and 
militarism; against racial discrimination; against coloni- 
alism in all its forms; against economic and other forms 
of exploitation. It is thus, as Thoreau reminded us more 
than a century ago, that men cast a “whole vote, not a 
strip of paper merely” and that minorities become power- 
ful because they no longer conform to the majority 
but clog by their whole weight. 

Moreover, men need not wait for the establishment 
of national parties or international movements to join 
in such activity. In any city or town there are instances 
of oppression, hardship or deficiency, relating to hous- 
ing, to school conditions, to hospital services for the 
underprivileged, to treatment of minority groups in 
churches or elsewhere in the locality, about which 
citizens can “vote” by taking action any day of the year. 
Wherever they are, men and women can pioneer in new 
forms of economic relationships, such as cooperative 
workshops and communities. 

It is not necessary that any of us should wait to be 
creative and to act responsibly until a few others are 
ready to join him. On the personal level we can take 
action on questions of race, war, conformism, the way we 
carn our keep, spend our money, raise our children, and 
treat our neighbors, Such actions strike at the social and 
cultural roots which underlie political life. Thus individ- 
uals and small groups can fashion new patterns of life 
at the most fundamental level. The most profound and 
lasting changes cannot be imposed from the top down. 
We cannot legislate people into being more responsible 
individually, and less servile and conformist. But each 
of us can begin to act more independently and responsi- 


bly now. 





MY VOTE 
in 
1956 





The following statements were selected from 
a large number sent into LIBERATION 


by subscribers, contributors and friends, 


They reflect many different views 
about the coming election. 


We feel that not only are they lively 

and interesting in themselves 

but they give an excellent picture of some of 
the thinking of independently-minded people 
in this country today. 


MICHAEL AMRINE (Long Island, N.Y.) : 


I expect to vote for Stevenson, think that important, 
and do not think what is happening in Montgomery 
represents the best and most effective form of social 
action. 

I'm now working on a project to frame disarmament 
proposals which would appeal to the self-interest of the 
US and USSR. Intelligence as well as good-will have a 
lot to do with whether such proposals can be imple- 
mented. This applies to many other social questions. 
Therefore I think voting for the persons I consider 
most intelligent and possessed of the best character is 
quite important, and in our time sometimes as effective 
as any form of passive protest. 


CHARLES BLOOMSTEIN (Boston) : 


Although the various major and minor party plat- 
forms in the United States (probably true for most other 
countries as well) are irrelevant to the solution of the 
world’s difficulties, it remains unfortunately a fact that 
the minor differences between these platforms provide 
the electorate with what it considers real choice. If a 
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democratic society is one in which each individual te 
tains a significant measure of choice over the condition 
of his existence, then we have retained the process for 
so choosing, but alas there is no longer a content. And 
we must now also recognize that, by and large, the broad 
masses are incompetent to make the required decisions 

Participation in any election should carry with it 
the obligation to accept the results thereby revealed. 
Such participation is desirable, indeed obligatory, whe? 
some constructive purposes can be served. This is, | 
believe, not true in 1956, and I have therefore come 1 
che conclusion that I should not vote this year. In it 
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narrowest sense, I am no longer a democrat since not 
only do I oppose the mass but I now also refuse to ac- 
cept responsibility for its decisions. 

The restoration of the content of democracy is the 
only course open to us, and this must first be preceded 
by a reorientation of the masses so that they may achieve 
a truer view of the human dilemma. It may very well 
be that even in such case that no more valid set of alter- 
natives will develop. Nevertheless, this is the only way 
out. 


FRED BLUM (Minneapolis) : 


I would vote for Stevenson without too much en- 
thusiasm. He has pretty much sold out to the South. In 
the foreign policy field I hope that he will stand for 
large-scale help to industrializing countries. But I do 
not expect any of the two major parties to be concerned 
about the basic issues of our time: nuclear weapons, dis- 
armament, re-organization of industry, etc. Even automa- 
tion is a secondary issue unless viewed in a broader 
context. The racial issue is primary as long as it is dis- 
cussed as a specific instance of realizing democratic 
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values, 

It is not possible to get very much involved in elections 
with both parties avoiding basic issues. But elections 
nevertheless do determine the conditions and nature of 
our lives. Voting, therefore, means to choose the lesser 
evil. This is not a satisfactory expression of political 
responsibility. Hence we must search for alternative ways 
of expressing our social consciousness and for working 
for the realization of a non-violent society. Without 
such a society peace is not possible. Foreign policy is 
not an independent social function. To vote in a pres- 
idential election is, therefore, a mere palliative in the 
struggle to build a truly democratic world community 
based on the values of our humanitarian and religious 
tradition. 


JOHN GATES (New York City) : 


One thing is certain about the 1956 elections: there 
is little apathy. There are many reasons for this, but I 
am convinced that the underlying factor is the im- 
portance of the campaign for the struggle for economic 
security, civil rights and civil liberties, and for the 
peace of our country. It is true that not many of the 
voters would state it as explicitly as I have here, but there 
is, I believe, a wide feeling that the election outcome 
will either advance or retard the cause of progress. 

The Communist Party itself is placing no national 
ticket in the field. But this is not primarily of the party’s 
doing. Undemocratic election laws and repressive 
measures that still persist from the heyday of McCarthy- 


km, make the running of Communist candidates im- 
possible, 
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Despite this situation, I have a deep interest in all the 
developments of the campaign and in its outcome in 
November. My interest in the campaign does not 
conflict with my advocacy of socialism. On the contrary, 
when the results of an election campaign can advance 
the causes of peace, economic security and democratic 
rights—or set them back—no advocate of socialism can 
stand aside. When labor, Negro people, liberals and 
farmers are struggling to carry our nation forward—as 
they are doing in this campaign with the limited means 
at hand—we who advocate socialism cannot be in- 
different. 

Every step forward on the road of progress brings the 
people that much closer to what I conceive as their final 
destination—the socialist reorganization of society where 
the gigantic industries and the tremendous resources of 
our country will be taken out of the hands of the monop- 
olists and placed in the hands of the people. 


This year the Republican Party is coming before the 
voters as the Party of the Future. It is quite true the 
GOP is the party of GM’s future—but it is doubtful, to 
say the least, whether that is the same as the country’s 
future. The GOP is the favored party of the monopolists, 
financiers and open-shoppers—and not without reason. 
This year, the GOP’s bid for power is particularly 
menacing because of the special circumstances surround- 

ing President Eisenhower’s health and the candidacy of 
Richard Nixon, instrument of the Old Guard. 

The Demoeratie ticket of Adlai Stevensan and Estco 
Kefauver is certainly superior to the Eisenhower and 
Nixon ticket on economic questions, social welfare and 
rights of labor. But on the most crucial question of this 
campaign—civil rights—their position at this writing 
continues to fall short of what is required. Stevenson and 
Kefauver are not standing up sufficiently to the con- 
servative and Dixiecrat pressures in the campaign. On 
the issue of peace, it is true that Stevenson has brought 
forward the question of ending the H-bomb tests. But so 
far he displays too little concern for real measures to 
end the arms race and the Cold War. 

While these are the two parties in the campaign, there 
is a third element, with which I am most concerned. 
This is the growing labor, Negro and liberal coalition 
which has no party of its own, but which is vigorously 
opposed to the ambitions of Nixon and the policies of 
the Cadillac Cabinet and which, quite understandably, 
seeks the defeat of the Republican ticket and the weak- 
ening of the Dixiecrat influence in Congress. 

There are also tickets in the field like that of the 
Socialist Party. Although I personally feel a pull toward 
a socialist ticket, I do not believe these offer an effective 
form of struggle in the present campaign. This is espe- 
cially true, in my opinion, since these candidates insist 
there is no difference between the two major party 
tickets—a position which cannot but tend to isolate 
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those who hold it from the great bulk of the working 
people and thus retard, rather than advance, the cause 
of socialism. 

In this situation, I can best summarize the position of 
the Daily Worker something like this: 

We are making no endorsements because we have too 
many disagreements with all the major party candidates. 
We see it as our function in this campaign to help de- 
velop the issues—particularly civil rights and peace—so 
that the next Administration and the next Congress will 
be compelled to move forward. 

We are seeking to use whatever influence we may have 
to strengthen the unity of labor, the Negro people, 
liberals and farmers in their struggle against the trusts 
and the Cadillac cabinet. We want to loosen the grip 
of the GOP-Dixiecrat bloc upon Congress by helping 
to defeat the worst reactionaries in both parties. 

We are also concerned with furthering the independ- 
ent political action and organization of labor and its 
allies. We see as the not-too-distant goal of such inde- 
pendent activity the development of a coalition against 
the monopolies, led by labor, and the emergence of an 
anti-monopoly party. 

Finally, it is our hope too, in this campaign, to bring 
socialist thinking closer to wider sections of labor than 
now adhere to it. 

As a socialist newspaper, we join with our fellow-Amer- 
icans in this campaign to set back reaction wherever pos- 


sihle and ta seare new suecesses for the canse of progress. 


RICHARD B. GREGG (Putney, Vt.) : 


When I studied law in 1908-11 we learned that no 
court in the land will accept hearsay evidence. It is too 
completely unreliable. Yet I am asked to vote for a 
President on almost nothing but hearsay evidence. | 
don’t know any of the candidates personally. Their 
speeches are mostly written for them and furthermore 
they will very very rarely carry out what they say are 
their beliefs, because their decisions are not based on 
moral principles but on what will keep themselves 
and their party in power. Sheer expediency: they are 
so pressed for time that they can do exceedingly little 
thinking. For the most part they are at the mercy of 
their secretaries as to what facts and problems are 
present. To attain merely the position of candidate for 
the office they have made many commitments to powerful 
interests which tie their hands. 

All this is largely the result of the size and scale of 
political organization in this country. Such vast size 
makes it impossible for the so-called leader to do any- 
thing but balance off one power interest against another. 
This is very different from the pretended moral frame- 
work for decisions. I will and have voted in a village 
where I live, where I know the candidates personally 
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and their past conduct and character. That situation has | 
psychological and moral reality. The national situation 
is one of unreality and falsity and self-deceit. I don’t 
vote for Presidents of the US and have not since 1912, 

Just because the large-scale political organization jg 
a present and continuing force does not compel me to | 
take part in it actively, any more than I have to take part 
in immoral drug traffic just because it is a fact. I expect 
that such large organizations will die because of their 
inherent falsity and inefficiency and corruption. I think 
maybe I can live in the interstices, like a little lizard in 
a world of dinosaurs. Meanwhile I will be busy trying to 
promote moral and spiritual principles of which political 
life may be only one expression. After the US has used 
up all its natural stored resources it will revert to a village 
economy living on its annual income of solar energy, 
That is my guess, anyhow. 


WALLACE HAMILTON (San Francisco) : 


I'm going to work for the Democrats. If N ixon runs 
for Vice President, ’m going to work hard for the Demo- 
crats. Which does not mean that I agree with other 
members of the Democratic Party on 1) Race, 2) War, 
3) Government Centralism, 4) Most other issues. It 
simply means that I'd rather have the country keep going 
to hell in a handcar under a Harry Truman or an Adlai 
Stevenson or whoever—than under an Eisenhower or 
a Nixon. 


GRANVILLE HICKS (Grafton, N.Y.) : 


I shall vote for, and give what support I can to, the 
Democratic ticket in the 1956 election. Granting that 
there are only slight differences between the parties, | 
believe that there are significant differences between 
the candidates, Aside from his strange, almost charis- 
matic hold upon the imaginations of millions of Amer- 
icans, Kisenhower is a mediocrity, and Nixon is worse. 
Stevenson has a mind, and there is reason to think that he 
will grow if he has to face the responsibilities of the 
Presidency. The next four years may take such shape 
that it will matter little who is President, but it is pos 
sible—even likely—that situations will deve lop in which 
the character, the principles, the range of understanding, 
and the intellectual power of the President and his ad- 
visers will be decisive factors. In such situations I would 
prefer Stevenson to Eisenhower. © 

On the other hand, those of us who support Stevenson 
must be prepared not to exaggerate the importance of 
a Democratic victory. Since many of the most important 
problems in American life are not issues in this election, 
they will remain no matter what happens; and, whether 
our man wins or loses, we shall have to find ways of at 
tacking them. In the question of segregation, pressures 
can and should be continued-through education, through 
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support of resistance movements, and in local political 
contests. Some of the problems of industry and agricul- 
ture can also be tackled through unions and other non- 
political organizations. There may even be extra-political 
approaches to the problem of nuclear war, though I 
confess that I do not see them. But in any case it is neces- 
sary for us to remember that there will be a lot for us 
to do even if our man is elected in November. 


JANICE HOLLAND (Washington, D.C.) : 


As a D.C. resident from birth, I have no vote. I do a 
litle for the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, and shall continue with that. 

Had I a vote, I would be hard put to it to know what 
to do. I call myself a Democrat, because I believe the 
public power, labor, low tariff and tax policies of that 
party are more beneficial to the country as a whole 
than those of the Republicans. 

However, the Democrats are trying to make political 
capital by saying the Republicans are reducing arms 
expenditures below the safety point, etc., which is so 
nauseating that it almost cancels out the good points 
in their domestic policies. It looks as though they are 
a war party, hope to build up the Russian menace instead 
of finding a mutual solution for east-west differences, 
and in general display no sense at all about the greatest 
of all problems, world peace. 

President Eisenhower, weak as he is, has, I believe, 
been a strong deterrent against U.S. involvement in war. 
If he were in better health, I believe I would prefer to 
see him continue in office because of this one issue alone. 
With Nixon ready as his substitute, the outlook is grim. 
It is the one election when I cannot weep about not 
having a vote. I would be nonplussed if I did. 


IRVING HOWE (New York City), excerpt from a state- 


ment that will appear in Dissent magazine: 


It is all beginning again. Ike is beaming and putting; 
Adlai dodging and quipping; Estes preparing to shake 
several million hands; and Dick, that Devil’s darling of 
the liberals, has turned tame, his gift for nastiness sup- 
pressed in preparation for a “high level” campaign . . . 

The issues facing the country have been obliterated 
by 1) techniques of diversion that stress irrelevancies and 
trivia (a president “who’s always on the job”) or 2) 
oceasionally deliberate and occasionally unconscious 
blunting of all political edges, so that the real differ- 
enees of interest and opinion that cut so deeply through 
our society get lost amid compromise and rhetoric. 

In the imperiled and revolutionary world of the mid- 
twentieth century, “moderation” is a state of political 
paralysis induced by a bad case of compromise and ag- 
stavated by creeping cant; it means a failure to sense 
the terrible danger, as well as the sudden new oppor- 
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tunities, presented by the changes and crises in the 
Communist world. 


Ike is both the product and shaper of American 
society today. Whether under the name of liberal con- 
servatism, conservative liberalism, neo-liberalism or 
any other such hodge-podge, Ikeism is the very color 
of the nation’s politica] soul, and almost as much so of 
the opposition as of the party in power. Ikeism represents 
a sublime faith in the powers of drift; a belief that our 
prosperity is eternal and ordained; an utter refusal to see 
the great gaping holes in the fabric of that prosperity; 
a profound unwillingness of the nation to face the bitter 
realities of its international position. And what is Ad- 
laism fast becoming but Ikeism with a touch of literacy 
and intelligence? 

One of the most interesting political tendencies of 
the moment is the way in which the dominant leadership 
of both parties keep moving closer toward one another; 
in the night of “moderation” all cats are grey. 


HERBERT KELMAN (Baltimore) : 


While I feel that voting is important, and while I 
don’t categorically reject the idea of choosing the lesser 
evil, I do NOT feel that it is the duty of the citizen to vote 
under all circumstances. I feel that there are occasions 
when refusing to vote is the lesser evil and the preferred 
course of action, even for those who believe that voting 
is a sacred duty. Some of the circumstances under which 
I think it would probably be preferable not to vote are 
the following: (1) If no real choice is being presented 
to the voter—either because the outcome of the election 
is controlled and voting is merely an empty gesture; 
or because there is no real difference between the candi- 
dates. (2) If the political situation is such that a protest 
vote for a minority candidate can have no real mean- 
ing on the politica] scene. (3) If even the candidate 
who is the lesser evil is repugnant to me and his policies 
and outlook quite antithetical to my values. 

My own evaluation of the current situation is that these 
three conditions do not apply. I think that there is a real 
difference between Stevenson and Eisenhower (perhaps 
not Eisenhower as a person, but the people who really 
wield the power—like Dulles, Adams, Nixon, Brownell, 
and Wilson). I don’t think that there are any opportu- 
nities for a meaningful protest vote—I wouldn’t even 
know whom to vote for if I wanted to vote for a minority 
candidate. And, finally, Stevenson is not repugnant to me, 
and in fact is someone who I think shares many of my 
values. This does not mean that I agree with him on 
everything, or even on all important issues. Certainly I 
am in favor of a more radical foreign policy; also I have 
had some misgivings about his stand on civil rights. 
Yet, given the available choices, he is someone whom I 
would like to see in the White House. 


ll 








SIDNEY LENS (Chicago) : 


The process of democracy consists of the activity of 
the officialdom at the top, plus the pressures of the mass 
of people at the bottom, An educated people is the root 
base of democracy, and the aim of political action is not 
only to secure a good administration and a good policy 
but an educated and aroused people capable of pressing 
the administration to implement a policy of peace and 
plenty. 

Viewed in this light, therefore, we waste our votes if: 

a. those votes help elect people with wrong basic pro- 
grams. 

b. they do not serve to educate the people, or mis- 
educate the people. 

Thus a vote for either the Democratic or Republican 
Parties, both of which now support the Dulles-Acheson 
war program, is a wasted vote. It helps mis-educate the 
people, to leave the impression that there is no alter- 
native to these war programs. It gives the war program 
a greater stature, and the present administrators of both 
parties greater standing, 

A vote for the two major parties today is a vote for 
conformity, since neither stands on any platform that 
it carries out and since both stand substantially on the 
same basic program. 

In order not to waste our vote we must vote in a 
dissenting manner—either by writing in the names of 
prominent anti-war people, or by voting for one of the 
minority socialist parties. 

Above all, we must utilize the occasion of the elections 
to accelerate the education of the people, to hold classes, 
print literature, participate in debates, hold meetings, 
etc, 

We must do our utmost to pierce the carefully im- 
planted nonsense that politics consists primarily in 
voting. Actually politics consists primarily in political 
actions and politi¢al education—in organizing civil liber- 
ties campaigns, in resisting militarism at the root, in 
every effort which furthers the welfare of the people. 
Nothing can be achieved by the voting process unless it 
is backed by consistent mass pressure. It is that mass 
pressure which must be the major objective of our 
political action. We would prefer of course to have some- 
one and something to vote for; but we do not consider 
the lack of such candidates and party as catastrophe. 
The real catastrophe is the apathy of the people, the 
confusion in the mass over the war question. It is here 
at the base roots that our politics must concentrate. 


JAMES J. MARTIN (De Kalb, Illinois) : 


The most important thing in the world today is to 
avoid a hydrogen bomb war. I am voting for Ike simply 



























































































because | think him least likely to take us into one, | 
do not have the same faith in Stevenson and especially 
Kefauver. These two gentlemen have the slippery quality 
of the new totalitarian liberal type which could easily 
find moral reasons for taking us into an atomic jamboree 
over any given week-end, Both the Dems have the same 
basic untrustworthiness of the Wilson-FDR approach 
and in a political jam would toss us into a global barbecue 
without hardly thinking about it twice. Kefauver has 
already shown his eagerness for using Near East policies 
us a means of endearing himself to the Zionist vote. 

Domestic issues are a joke. Both parties are committed 
to permanent cold war as a means of keeping up “full 
employment”, which simply means substituting business, 
no inatter how antisocial the work involved may be, as 
the main dynamics in the system. 

So in the hopes of preventing any more pious garbage 
about a “war to save the world for democracy” and a 
repeat performance of the Pearl Harbor fraud and an. 
other “day of infamy” blubbering, | am voting for Ike 
even if he is in an iron lung. 

With the homogenization of the party system, the 
contests are largely debates as to what will be done 
about the 10% which the rivals are in dispute over, the 
remaining 90°, being agreed upon. Permanent war 
globalonists run both parties, and have no more under 
standing of any real sincere internationalism than they 
have of medieval Arabic. 

Caterwauling over whether to send this or that number 
of troops here instead of there, to spend this or that 
amount of money on cobalt bomb experiments, to create 
this instead of that number of cush jobs for service brass, 
is hardly worth any notice. To tell you the truth I am 
sick to death of political machinery and its transparent 
relationship to the policies being followed out in this 
country come hell or high water. As I said before, 1 am 
utterly uninterested in who or what takes over as long 
as we avoid a nuclear war. What particular anthropoids 
take over Congress and start off whooping across the land- 
scape are of no interest to me. In this age of Big Broth- 
erism I am willing to stand by and hope that the Big 
Brother in office now is a better bet against nuclear cre: 
mation than his weaselish “liberal” antagonists. A Har 
riman or a Kefauver in office would be grounds for em: 
gration. 


DAVID NEWHALL (Portland, Oregon) : 


Stevenson simply seems to me to be the better man fot 
the presidency. 

I don’t think that there are any basic issues that clearly 
divide the two main parties. They are both pretty far off 
base on basic questions; and the differences betwee? 
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them are polemical much more than they are practical. 
No matter what is said now, the winning party will con- 
tinue to carry the country in the same direction it is now 
going. 

What point is there in talking about differences of 
principle when it is not principle that guides actual 
day to day conduct of government? 

| don’t think that our electoral machinery is so bad. 
We may use it badly, or not use it at all; but | don’t see 
the machinery as the reason for failures of democracy 
—any more, really, than high powered automobiles are 
the reason for traffic catastrophes. 


How can we get away from the fact, which is basic, 
that far too many of us have a moronic scale of values 
which we live by from day to day with enough con- 
sistency to make ourselves unhappy and our nation a 
menace to a large part of the world—and enough in- 
consistency to keep everyone confused ? 


GEORGE SCHUYLER (Pittsburgh) : 


I shall vote for Eisenhower because the Republicans 
are trying to go in the direction of a free competitive 
society while the Democrats would go in the direction of 
the so-called welfare state: i.e., toward slavery or, more 
politely, socialism. 

| don’t think there is anything wrong with the electoral 
machinery as such which would prevent the will of the 
people from manifesting itself. Of course, human beings 
being as they are, there is no prospect of perfection, 
save in the minds of utopians. 


MAX SHACHTMAN (New York City) : 


As a socialist, I reject flatly the limitation of choice 
in the Presidential election to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic party tickets. The most important development 
in the world today is the international revolution to 
achieve democracy; indeed it is the only movement 
worth promoting in any country. Everything else is re- 
actionary or stagnant. The world revolutionary move- 
ment takes different forms in different lands, proceeds 
in each of them along different roads and at different 
speeds, But with greater or lesser consciousness it re- 
presents the hundreds of millions who are moving away 
from the dead and dying worlds and toward that self- 
government, control of society and its resources and 
democratic freedom of which socialism is the clearest 
xpression. It is Poznan and Algeria, Vorkuta in 
Siberia and Montgomery in Alabama, and a thousand 
other burning centers of resistance to the old worlds. 
The Republicans hope to bribe or bluff or atom-bomb 
their way out of the blind alley of the old world they 
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represent. The poor devils actually believe that their 
flimsy prosperity has more than a trickle of importance 
in the floodtide of the world change. The fact of that 
change is beginning to dawn on the Democrats but not 
by one degree more than the recently repeated references 
to the world revolution heard in Stevenson’s speeches. 
Like most else in Stevenson it is a literary phrase. The 
spectacle of Stevenson as the Robespierre of this revolu- 
tion, flanked right and left by Humphrey and Lyndon 
Johnson, is too hilarious for irony. 

I want to contribute as much as the election will per- 
mit to advancing the interests of this revolution. To me 
this means helping to revive and rebuild a confident and 
effective socialist movement in this country to the ex- 
tent that a vote for socialism makes that possible. I 
know of nothing more important. If the numerically 
gigantic labor movement is politically feeble, that is 
due in largest measure to the absence of a militant 
socialist movement. If the huge mass of Negroes has 
to wait with ancient patience for its elementary rights, 
that is due in large measure to the same cause. If the 
liberals in this country are on the whole such a wretched 
conformist lot, that too is due largely to the absence of 
a real socialist movement. 


I cannot vote for the ticket of the Socialist Workers 
Party because it has not found it possible to break the 
bonds tying it to the most reactionary force in the labor 
movement—Stalinism—and it cannot therefore make a 
significant contribution to rebuilding the socialist move- 
ment. Nor can I vote for the Socialist Labor Party, be- 
cause it plays a completely negative role in the develop- 
ment of the labor and socialist movements and can con- 
tribute least to their restoration and _ reinvigoration. 
The Independent Socialist League to which I belong 
does not regard itself as a political party and does not 
put forward candidates of its own. 

My choice, which I welcome, is to vote socialist by 
voting for the candidates of the Socialist Party, Hoopes 
and Friedman, It is hardly necessary to dwell here upon 
my disagreements with many of their views. They exist, 
they are known, they are serious, and they will, I trust, 
continue to be discussed with freedom, fairness and ob- 
jectivity. But they do not negate the value of a socialist 
protest vote in general and a vote of confidence in the 
possibilities of reviving a strong socialist movement in 
particular. 

The Socialist Party has the capacity to make a great 
contribution in this direction if it will. This is so not 
only because in the eyes of most people it is the tradi- 
tional party of American socialism, for, after all, it is 
possible to forfeit this tradition. It is so because there 
has also developed in the Socialist Party a strong and 
publicly avowed sentiment for rebuilding the movement 
with renewed courage, intelligence and political sound- 
ness. This sentiment has only a vigorous contempt for 
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those turncoats from socialism who renounced its cause 
to preach the dissolution of the socialist movement and 
turned up as apologists for a Democratic Party which 
unites Reuther, Humphrey, Stevenson, Johnson and East- 
land with the cement of cynicism. It is perfectly natural 
that this same sentiment should express itself in favor 
of a policy under which the Socialist Party should ini- 
tiate the reunification of the American socialist move- 
ment on a sound, democratic basis, a unification which, 
as was proposed at the Chicago nominating convention 
of the Socialist Party, would include the present Inde- 
pendent Socialist League. Speaking for myself, I am un- 
reservedly in favor of such a unity—not as the “final 
step” in the reconstruction of an effective socialist move- 
ment in this country, but as a necessary and altogether 
beneficial next step in that direction. | am sure my 
comrades in the League share this general view. 

Because nothing is more important to me than the re- 
vival and expansion of a strong socialist movement in 
this country—the one which has the greatest part to 
play in the world revolution and is yet the most backward 
force in it—and because I want to strengthen the courage 
and confidence of those who hope and work for such a 
movement, I will vote and ask all others to vote, regard- 
less of differences on many questions, for the national 
ticket of the Socialist Party, Darlington Hoopes and 
Samuel Friedman. 


MULFORD Q. SIBLEY (Minneapolis) : 


In polities, | count myself a democratic socialist. More- 
over, | am a member of the Socialist Party. I attempt on 
the local scene to be active in the cooperative movement 
and to stimulate interchange of ideas about radical and 
socialist politics in general. 

However, there is hardly any socialist organization 
remaining in Minnesota and almost no possibility of get- 
ting the party on the ballot through petition. Four years 
ago, when I proposed to our SP Local that we attempt 
to get on the ballot, | was voted down with only one 
or two others espousing my position. Since that time, 
the Local has almost completely disintegrated, although 
several of us for a time tried to hold it together. 

Even though we could get the Socialist presidential 
ticket on the ballot this year, | would probably not sup- 
port it or any other party for the presidency. Increasing- 
ly, I think, the issues of foreign policy are paramount 
ones and there is so little difference between and among 
parties on these issues that one is hard-pressed to find 
any legitimate reason for discriminating among them. 
Both major parties accept the proposition that large 
armaments “defend”; both tend to center the evil of 
international the Soviet Union alone; 
neither really believes in constructive, as against destruc- 


relations in 
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tive, solutions for international problems; neither op. 
poses conscription. Even, therefore, if there were basic 
differences between Democrats and Republicans op 
domestic issues—which there are not—they stand s 
locked in close embrace on foreign policy, and foreign 
policy is so overwhelmingly ubiquitous, that I could 
not choose between them. 

As for the Socialists, there was a time when they 
seemed to take a distinctive stand on foreign policy—that 
was at the time I originally joined the party—but today 
they seem to accept, by and large, the basic assumptions 
of the two major parties. Many good Socialists, including 
the candidate of the Party for the Presidency, are per. 
sonal pacifists; but collectively and politically the Party 
itself has continued to retreat from its position of 1939, 
for example, let alone the position it seemed to espouse 
in 1917, 

I have reached the conclusion, therefore, that I shall 
deliberately refuse to vote for any presidential candi- 
date this year, believing that in so acting | can make a 
contribution to political sanity. This was also my posi- 
tion (since the Socialists were not on the ballot) in 1952. 
For Congress, | shall write in the name of a pacifist or 
“Third Camp” exponent (as I did in 1954). 

In so doing, I think I am performing my civic duty ina 
supremely “realistic” manner. | remain active in local af- 
fairs and in the cooperative movement, | attempt to stir 
up students to political consciousness as a teacher. But 
I refuse to support “Tweedle-dee” as against “Tweedle- 
dum” for the presidency. In our day, I think, we can be 
most effective politically operating through ad hoc special 
purpose groups—for civil liberties, for disarmament, for 
the abolition of conscription, ete.—for to center our 
vctivity on our almost meaningless party “struggle” is 





to dissipate our energies and to be supremely ineffective 
for the ends of radical change. 


CURTIS ZAHN (Malibu, Calif.) : 


Politics are as fascinating to me as as heavyweight 
championships, baseball, and the feature stories about 
the dog that was trapped in a cave for 11 days—ie, 
blown up beyond all possible importance. You cant 
tell a republican from a democrat without litmus paper. 
And any party that got through the screening would no 
longer be Me. I think I like French politics—a thousand 
candidates for a thousand groups. US should have, for 
its populace, about 5 million political groups. Danger 
of the few-party system is that both the party and the 
public may assume that, if it wins, it is representative of 
the majority. Any candidate supported by two or more 
individuals must eventually disappoint one or more of 
them. We should abolish the illusion that human prob- 
lems can be served or solved by a handful of platforms. 
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OUR READERS 
and 


More than 50% of those replying in Liberation’s elec- 
tion poll of its subscribers say that they will vote for 
Stevenson in the coming election. The next largest 
soup, or 20% of those replying, state that they do not 
plan to vote at all, and 18% say they will vote for minor- 
ity parties, Only 6% say that they will vote for Eisen- 
hower. The remaining group of 6% say they are s#ill 


undecided. 


Next to the strong support for Stevenson, the most 

important result of the poll was the lack of enthusiasm 
fr him shown by the Stevenson-supporters in their 
Comments. One-sixth of them used the expression “lesser 
wil” in explaining their choice, and another one-sixth 
yecifically mentioned opposition to Nixon as vice- 
president as a determining factor. Presumably this 
litter group represents the people who feel that it is pos- 
ible to distinguish between Eisenhower and other 
members of the administration such as Nixon, Dulles 
ad Wilson. There were a number of such minimum 
apressions as “Stevenson and Kefauver give us some 
hope”; “There are more dangerous and subversive men 
among the Republicans than among the Democrats”; 
and a Stevenson vote would “help reflect (and contrib- 
ule to) the leftward trend—however slight—of the 
mores of our times.” 


While there was little or no crusading fervor expressed, 
many readers referred to Stevenson’s personal abilities 
is the decisive factor. “I lean toward Stevenson because 
of the caliber of the man”; “I'm pinning my hopes on 
lhe superior intellect of Stevenson”; “Stevenson is a 
wiser and more mature man than Eisenhower”; “Steven- 
wn has more vision and creative leadership”; “a funda- 
nentally decent, honest person”; “sound motivation 
and intelligence”; “Stevenson speaks clearly and imagi- 
atively ... is quite dedicated to Christian concepts”; “I 
nay be wrong but I feel Stevenson has a sense of fairness 
ind decency that may prove beneficial”; “He throws out 
ss promises and seems to express a more intense desire 
do the right thing”; “Stevenson can be ‘reached’ by 
en like Bowles, H-bomb statements, etc.”; “I am voting 
or Mr. Stevenson thru a personal admiration for him.” 

The strongest statement in support of Stevenson comes 
tom a delegate to the convention which nominated him 
vho says: “I feel Mr. Stevenson’s aims and views are 
the most intelligent that have appeared on the American 
“ene in many a year... The Bill of Rights is his Rock 
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of Gibraltar—he vetoed a loyalty bill as governor. His 
longing for world peace and his love for the rights of the 
individual make me believe he has compassion for the 
conscientious objector.” Another reader describes Steven- 
son as “a rare combination of the better aspects of Wilson 
and F.D.R.” 

A smaller group explain their support of Stevenson 
on the basis of a preference for the Democratic Party’s 
record. “Most of the progress we have made during the 
past 50 years has been the result of Democratic adminis- 
trations”; “The Democratic Party is the party of the 
common people ... more liberal, more hopeful”; “The 
Democrats are more truly representative”; “The Demo- 
cratic Party is more interested in the underdog”; “The 
Democrats are not influenced by Big Business to the 
extent that the Republicans are”; “The Democrats 
are better on labor and natural resources”; “The Demo- 
crats can stop the natural resources give-away.” 


Foreign Policy 

ON THE QUESTION of foreign policy the 
replies seem to indicate a great deal of confusion, and the 
different positions seem to cancel each other out. There 
are readers who replied who say: (1) there is no differ- 
ence between the two parties in regard to foreign policy; 
(2) a Stevenson foreign policy would be more creative 
and constructive in the direction of peace; (3) the Eisen- 
hower foreign policy makes for peace. 

One reader says a Stevenson administration would 
be “aware of the spiritual values behind the unrest of 
other nations.” Another states: “I have more faith in 
the Democratic leadership to work constructively with 
other countries.” “Stevenson is not quite as remote from 
my pacifist position as is the present administration.” 
On the other side, an Eisenhower supporter says: “Thus 
far the present administration . . . has refrained from 
plunging with rattling sabers into the several trouble 
spots that have arisen in the past few years. Could we 
be certain of similar restraint on the part of the Demo- 
crats, whose past record would belie such non-inter- 
vention?” Another writes: “The fact remains that 
Eisenhower, despite his war background, has been in- 
strumental in reversing the trend toward war. He vetoed 
going to war in Indo-China and the ending of hostilities 
in Korea was in his administration. Most of all he has 
managed a growing rapprochement on the cultural level 
with Russia.” 
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The foreign policy confusion is illustrated by one 
reader who lists at some length the peace achievements 
of the 
that she will vote for Stevenson. 


Eisenhower administration and then indicates 


It is curious to find identical reasons being given for 
supporting each of the two big parties. This again hap- 
pens in regard to the racial question. One reader says: 
“Ll feel 
Supreme Court decision (on desegregation).” Another 


Democrats might give more support io the 
reader expresses the contrary view: “The Republican 
Party will, in any case, help the Negroes in the South 
more than the Democratic Party.” A Middle-Westerner 
writes: “It is my conviction that the Southern albatross 
of bigotry hangs too heavily around the neck of the 
Democratic Party.” And a subscriber in Virginia writes: 
“I favor Eisenhower because of his advancement of the 
Negro cause. The hardheads down here blame him for 
the Supreme Court ruling on segregation. I am thankful 
for it.” 

A few readers confess that they were more enthusiastic 
about Stevenson and the Democrats in 1952 than in 1956. 
Referring to Stevenson one writes: “I feel politics is in- 
terfering with his deeper integrity.” Another strong 
Stevenson supporter in °52 says he has switched to a 


third-party vote. 


Why Vote? 
AMONG THOSE 


to vote the two major reasons given are (1) there is no 


who say that they plan not 


major difference between the two major parties and (2) 
neither party has an adequate program for peace. One 
reader says: “Elections at this point are only one more 
entertainment.” Another writes: “I think it’s a farce 
and none of it applies to me.” And still another: “I am 
enough of an anarchist to think the whole thing stupid 
and immoral.” 

On the similarity between the two parties these are 
some of the expressions: “I have been in this country 
for thirty years during which time | have tried in vain 
to discover the essential difference in principle between 


be- 


tween two cliques and between two superficially differ- 


Democrats and Republicans”; “There is a choice 
ent programs. But there is no real choice at all”; “In 
truth we have one party as I see it”; “There is basically 
nothing to choose between the two parties. They both 
subscribe to violence, opportunism, centralism, nationval- 
ism, materialism and phariseeism”; “They even tell us 
they don’t care how we vote, but only that we should 
vote”; “Like the business system politics is a nonpersonal 
and anti-personal nightmare. It is irrelevant to the 
essence of human life”; “I do not have the privilege of 
voting in the United States because there is not a de- 
cent party or candidate to support.” 

A repudiation of war and militarism leads a consider- 
able number of our subscribers to refuse to vote. “Both 
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major parties are committed to violence in world affairs,” 
one reader gives as his reason for not voting. Others say; 
“I feel a vote for either Stevenson or Eisenhower would 
be an endorsement of the present drift in foreign policy 
which, though well meaning, constitutes an unwhole. 
“I do not vote because the 
only thing that government gives are war and taxes”; 


some negative approach”; 


“As a pacifist I do not see how | can conscientiously 
participate in the electoral machinery of a military 
government”; “I like the cooperative way of life and a 
world without war. Since neither of the two parties seem 
interested in working for either of them I choose not 
to vote”; “None of our politicians, none of our states. 
men have the courage to offer a path to genuine peace 
based upon non-violence, mutual cooperation of all 
for all 


rights, 


individual rig 


peoples and respect for 
individuals.” 

One of the most eloquent expressions of this point 
of view is the following: “l believe that the one impor 
tant task of all government today is doing away complete. 
ly with all military establishments and war _ prepara 
tions. Other problems are of small significance by com- 
parison. Neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
parties have shown any inclination to make the all-out 
sustained effort necessary to eliminate war. The people 
as a whole do not seem to recognize the desperate situa 
tion we are in. We need a world political party operating 
in all countries emphasizing peace.” 

As alternatives to voting the following are some of 
the suggestions offered: “Better to spend one’s time in 
cooperative community activity, in economic rather than 
political (i.e. power-seizing) action, and resisting con 
scription”; “Montgomery is more important than who 
becomes President” ; “I discharge my social respensibil- 
ities by being a productive person. I have no political 
responsibilities”; “My interest in intentional communi- 
ties is more important”; “By becoming what one believes 
voting the right ticket”; “Operate 
“What hap- 
pened in Montgomery was in a very real sense ‘not 
more feeling to 
for some 


one is constantly 
through ad hoc special purpose groups”; 
“Individuals arouse 


voting ™; can 


eradicate some injustice or get support 
program outside a political party than inside”; “The 
problem lies in reorientation of the masses so_ that 
they may have a truer view of their dilemma and com 
sequently a more valid set of alternatives”; “One can 
go about casting doubt, pointing out the absurdity, seek- 


. . . . 2. 66 

ing to sustain human personal impulses in others”; “It 
‘ : . . 9 
is better to uphold democracy by radical talk and action. 


Third Parties 


IN THE GROUP who say they will vote for 
third parties, 90% plan to vote for Socialist Party cal 
didates, even if they have to write-in names. One reader 
says: “I believe that part of the moral responsibility of 
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a citizen in a democratic society is to cast his vote for 
what he wants.... If the voter can be realistic about 
his function and his responsibility only in terms of a 
choice between the Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates, will the 1956 presidential election be in fact a 
‘free’ election?” Another Socialist voter takes a differ- 
ent view: “Voting can constitute a minor or secondary 
means of protest—in a category with signing a petition— 
but must be recognized as no more than that.” 

As reasons for voting Socialist one reader says: “The 
two major parties have compromised on civil rights and 
have practically the same foreign policy.” Another says: 
“A protest vote is the only kind that really counts.” And 
another: “It’s something tangible to offer my democratic 
friends who are so immersed in political ‘reality’.” A 
prospective voter for the Socialist candidate, Darlington 
Hoopes, says: “In the words of Confucius:‘Where rape 
is inevitable relax and enjoy it’.” 

Other Socialist Party supporters write: “The Socialist 
Party, however inadequate its program, knows this econ- 
omy for the menace to humanity and civilization that 
it is”; “I intend to waste my vote by indicating my pref- 
erence ‘or the non-Marxist variety of socialism. Even if 
Ishould be the only voter in the whole country to go on 
record in this way. .. I can thereby satisfy my conscience 
and let it be known that I didn’t sleep through the 
polling”; “Work for a Socialist vote would have no 
result. But a vote will at least record a protest”; “I be- 
lieve the Socialist Party is honest, sincere and has the 
best program for the American people today.” 

Several readers expressed their intention to support 
the Socialist Labor Party, one of them describing it as 
“the only honest party with a constructive program.” 

A need for a new third party was felt by a number 
of those replying. “The solution is for labor to organize 
politically,” one reader said. Another pointed out: “It 
is becoming more and more difficult to organize and 
maintain minority parties. .. Where legislation has not 
been resorted to in an effort to eliminate minority parties, 
inflation has stepped in to achieve that result. The minor- 
ity party candidate. . . must either be well-to-do or rich 
or he must rely on his party to raise money somewhere 
somehow.” 

Definite efforts toward a new party were suggested by 
one of our readers in these terms: “I believe that a 
major effort should be made to discuss the basis that 
is possible today for another party which would endorse 
the national planning necessary if we are to conserve 
our resources and organize our economy so that human 
needs can be served without the armament business, and 
which would strengthen the civil liberties and civil 
tights of the individual citizen at the same time. To this 
‘nd the small socialist and other dissenting groups now 
it existence should be called on to suspend stress on 
‘rtain doctrinaire aspects of their programs in order 
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that a common denominator be found with those ele- 
ments in labor and agriculture, and among the new 
Negroes of the South.” 

It is obvious from the comments in this poll of those 
who say they will support one of the two major parties 
that a great deal of support from such a new third party 
would come from those who are presently voting Demo- 
crat and Republican as well as from those who do not 
us a matter of principle vote. 


Most are dissatisfied 
WE CAN DRAW from this poll the conclu- 


sion that probably a majority of our readers, including 
some who plan to vote for Stevenson or Eisenhower, feel 
dissatisfied with the present parties or with the way the 
electoral system functions. One reader expresses this in 
this way: “With regard to the relation between the elec- 
toral machinery and democracy I’m rather in the dark. 
Sometimes I wonder whether there is any. I would like 
to be enlightened.” A clue to an answer to this question 
may be found in a comment by a Stevenson supporter: 
“Constructive community relations are fundamental to 
democracy, not the voting booth.” 

The Editors wish to thank all those who took the trou- 
ble to answer LIBERATION’s election questionnaire. We 
have learned from the answers and welcome the diversity 
of point of view. This in itself seems to us a healthy 
sign. 

With one subscriber we sympathize especially and feel 
that perhaps in his reply he epitomizes the dilemma of 
many. He writes: “The basic issue is common man versus 
privilege” and then adds: “I have voted 8 times—not 
once for a winner.” 








R.F. 
Results of Subscribers’ Poll 
I csi ccuiiiagshcarieaeuiuinn nee 88 51% 
LE Ee Se oO 32 20% 
ID ibe sisbhiiceccinonmiincmuntons 21 12% 
I isisiascicitasiinsareaeanicanaustabien 13 6% 
III » 255 sancsicnniiciesdinchacsieoninn 1] 6% 
Anvy Minority Party ....................... 5 3% 
Secietet tabor Party ....:................... 3 2% 
Total Replies Received 173 100% 
Note: The above tabulation includes only the 
replies received up to September 20. 
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THE COMMON PEOPLE in this and other 
countries fervently desire peace. Political, military and 
spiritual leaders agree, or at least repeatedly and vigor- 
ously assert that they agree, that war in this nuclear age 
is sheer suicide. There is, as Dwight Eisenhower put it, 
no alternative to peace. 

The question what bearing the presidential election 
has on the problem of peace, how one may “vote” for 
peace, accordingly becomes paramount in this election. 
The campaign oratory of the Republican and Democratic 
spokesmen supports this view. “A vote for the Republi- 
cans is a vote for peace; put the Democrats in power 
and they will get us into war, as did Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry Truman”; thus runs 
the Republican analysis of the situation and the remedy 
for it. The Democratic version goes like this: “Vote the 
Democratic ticket and the United States will have security 
and peace. Continue the Republicans in office and Dulles, 
who has three times in a couple of years led the country 
to the brink of war, will carry you over the brink into 
the chasm.” 

The contention of the Election Statement by the 
Editors of LIBERATION is that each Party is essentially 
right in the charges it makes against the other and wrong 
in the claim it makes for itself. Neither Party, that is to 
say, is following a course that will bring peace to the 
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THE TWO 
WAR PARTIES 


A. J. Muste 


world. Neither is capable of developing and carrying out 
such a policy. The purpose of this article is to spell out 
some of the reasons why I share this view. 

The way in which the platform and the orators of 
each Party denounce the foreign policy of the other 
creates wonderment when one reflects how each insists 
that the foreign policy of the nation is and must be non- 
partisan or bipartisan: “Partisanship ceases at the 
border.” The wonderment increases when one analyzes 
what has actually happened in the field of foreign policy 
and defense strategy: that in essentials the two Parties 
do have the same program and unite in carrying it out. 
Eisenhower, who was the executor in the military field 
of the Roosevelt-Truman foreign policy, stil] carries out 
that policy when he becomes chief civilian executive. 
When it comes to political campaigning, the ins defend 
the policy or the way in which it is being carried out, 
and the outs denounce. The “insiders” among both ins 
and outs do not take the oratory seriously, though they 
hope the voters will. 


U.S. Foreign Policy a Failure 

ANOTHER curious feature of the situation # 
that the foreign policy which the United States has 
followed since World War II—not to go any further 
back than that—has been a failure. The object has beet 
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to stop the spread of Communism and to contain the 
power of the countries of the Communist bloc, so that 
they would be no match for the power of the “free world”, 
by which is meant the rest of the world under the leader- 
ship of the United States. The basic means for accom- 
plishing the objective is military. The bulk of the mili- 
tary power needed is expected to come from the United 
States, but other nations are all supposed somehow to 
do their part, since it is impractical and even immoral to 
be “neutral” in a struggle of this kind. 

What has happened is that the Communist camp has 
grown substantially in numbers, military power and self- 
assurance. The masses inhabiting the backward countries 
refuse to come into the American or Western camp and 
tend less and less to look to it for their liberation. The 
NATO alliance, even the traditional Anglo-American 
alliance, is shaky. 


Why Pursue Failure? 


WHY DOES a nation, or its controlling 
elements, stick to a policy which is a flat failure? Re- 
cently I received a letter from one of America’s most 
distinguished anti-Communists in which he made the 
astonishing statement that all the Kremlin needs to do is 
sit tight and in a decade or so it will pretty well be in 
control of the planet. The reason, he stated, is that 
American, and Western policy as a whole, is “inept and 
stupid”. I am sure this correspondent would have elab- 
orated, and in a measure modified, his formulation if 
he had been writing an article, rather than a hasty 
personal note. However that may be, the notion that 
some people in public office or big business are stupid 
and clumsy and that things would be remedied if others 
who are more intelligent and skillful were manipulating 
the situation, is widespread. It is the premiss on which 
the election campaign oratory is based. 

That premiss is naive and dangerous. When people 
who have demonstrated their drive, brains and political 
skill by rising to the top in society appear to behave 
like nitwits in certain fields, persistently following a 
policy which produces the opposite of what it is in- 
tended to do and which they themselves on occasion 
admit is bankrupt, it is not sensible to assume that they 
have two brains, one with a very high IQ and the other 
moronic, and that sometimes one of these brains is turned 
on and sometimes the other. We have to look for some 


basic economic, political, social explanation for such 
behavior. 


The World Revolution 


WHEN WE approach American foreign 
policy from this angle, we see that the decisive factor in 
the world-situation today is the revolutionary upsurge 
of the so-called underdeveloped peoples. The revolt is 
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economic in character, seeking to put an end te feudalism 
and ancient systems of land ownership which keep the 
peasant masses down to a subsistence level. It is a polit- 
ical revolt, fiercely demanding national independence. 
It is a profound social revolt, passionately repudiating 
the doctrine and practice of white supremacy. This com- 
bination of forces has rendered the revolt irresistible. 


To a large extent this revolt has been produced by 
Western technology and ideas. America’s tradition of 
anti-colonialism should make American policy sympa- 
thetic to the revolution. Its spokesmen frequently assert 
that we are, but our national behavior contradicts this. 


The Military Obsession 


ONE WAY to regard this contradiction is 
to note that American obsession with the idea of mili- 
tary security and containment gets in the way of a 
positive attitude toward the popular revolutions and 
renders American behavior fumbling and “stupid”. 
Security is supposed to rest on an alliance with Western 
European nations, including France. The people in 
French North African lands, such as Morocco and Al- 
geria, demand independence. But this weakens the old 
French empire and its military power. If French strength, 
prestige and morale are further reduced, after the debacle 
in Indo-China, what becomes of the NATO bulwark 
against the Russian hordes, ready, Americans are told, 
to overrun Europe or at least to wield predominant mili- 
tary power? Moreover, the United States has its own 
bases in North African countries as a result of an ar- 
rangement with the French government. On what terms 
the rebels might permit these bases to remain, if they 
came to power, is doubtful. 


Under these circumstances, what any American Ad- 
ministration charged with guarding the security and 
national interests of the United States does, whether it 
be headed by Eisenhower or Stevenson, is to say some 
fine-sounding things about our sympathy for peoples 
seeking self-determination. Then it proceeds to back up 
the French government, which has nearly half a million 
troops engaged in trying to establish “law and order” 
in Algeria. 


The policy is indeed “inept and stupid”, i.e., disastrous. 
The French Empire, the old France, cannot be preserved 
as a first- or even a second-rate power. One of the ways 
in which its strength and prestige are sapped is precisely 
in costly wars, as in Indo-China and North Africa. The 
United States, in other words, does not achieve its ob- 
jective of shoring up its own security by shoring up 
French military power. In addition, it incurs the ill-will 
of the forces of rebellion, and because they then tend 
to look to the Kremlin and to Communist elements as 
their true friends, American policy indirectly but de- 
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cisively improves the political and military position of 
the Communist bloc. 


It would indeed be difficult to think up a more “stupid” 
policy or one that plays more beautifully into the hands 
of Communist strategy. Moreover, this characterization 
is not speculative. The proof of its accuracy is written 
across the map of the world and spread on the front pages 
of each day’s papers. That it is nevertheless persisted in 
becomes understandable when we reflect what a revolu- 
tion it would mean in the thinking of political leaders, 
whether Republican or Democratic, if they were to act 
on the assumption they assert from time to time, namely, 
that war, certainly between big powers, has become ob- 
solete and that America’s huge atomic arsenal is not an 
asset but a liability, not a means to defend and save the 
“free world” but a means to undermine or—eventually— 
blow it up. 


One of the basic facts of life in the world scene today 
is that when the United States enters the military field 
against Communist power it enters a terrain where the 
enemy is not to be found. Those who think that the 
American atomic arsenal has “deterred” the Russians 
and that it is therefore in the last analysis the decisive 
weapon should reflect on Vice President Nixon’s ob- 
servation, in an address in Philadelphia on January 17 
of this year, that “since World War II the Communist 
conspiracy has added six million people and a quarter 
of the earth’s territory to the area which it dominates. 
The significant fact about this accomplishment is that 
the gains were made without the loss of a single Russian 
soldier in combat.” Does any competent observer, when 
engaged in thinking rather than rationalizing, believe 
that Communist expansion cannot go on indefinitely 
in the face of American and Western policy, as it has 
been, and that the only way on these terms to “stop” it 
would be for the United States finally in desperation to 
launch the H-bomb war, which by definition means to 
commit suicide, both in a physical and in a spiritual 
sense? 


The Scene of the Struggle 
THE STRUGGLE for the world and “the 


minds of men” is being waged today on the political, the 
economic and the ideological or spiritual fields. It is on 
this terrain that the West is being driven back and the 
United States, in particular, is floundering. But to rec- 
ognize the situation in fact and not merely in speeches, 
to abandon the attempt to contain world revolution by 
military means and to prevent the atomic showdown by 
feverishly preparing for it—this would involve a rev- 
olution in the thinking of American politicians or 
‘statesmen. It would require a moral conversion for one 
of them to develop the drive and spiritual fortitude to 
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announce such policy. Clearly, neither the Democratic 
nor the Republican Party, nor the liberal or progressive 
sector of either, is moving in this direction. Liberals and 
progressives are engaged in the perpetual game of ad. 
vocating an ideal mixture of military and non-military 
means for containing Communism. The decision as to 
what is the ideal mixture is made on the basis of mili. 
tary considerations, and who but the military is to de- 


termine what the “military considerations” require? } 


Certainly not the amateur strategists of the Liberal Party 
or ADA. The liberals end up as the captives, the de facto 
supporters and rationalizers of the prevalent policy of 
military containment. Stevenson no less than Eisenhower, 
Kefauver no less than Nixon, are such captives. Neither 
Chicago nor San Francisco touched the heart of the 
problem. The outcome of this election has nothing to 
do with it. The program of the major parties and the 
foreign policy of the U.S. remains bipartisan. It remains 
a policy which cannot lead to peace, which can only lead 
to war. 


Capitalist Economics and War 


THAT THIS is the case will be made still 
clearer if we turn from what may be called the negative 
component of a peace policy, viz. abandonment of the 
military method, to the positive component, viz. the 
promotion of the popular revolutions in the underde- 
veloped countries, or—to use a more precise and compre- 
hensive formulation—promotion of the transition every- 
where to a new politico-economic order. This goal may 
be described as one under which the natural and tech- 
nological resources of this atomic age shall be socially 
owned (not in private hands for private exploitation and 
profit—which need not, however, mean state-owned) ; 
in which there will be planned use of these resources for 
elimination of poverty and provision of the good life 
for all the people; in which the means of production 
will be democratically managed, and freedom of speech, 
press and assemblage shall exist without restriction; 
in which, therefore, international and civic peace will 
be possible and the human spirit can develop freely. For 
convenience—recognizing that neither this term nor any 
other that could be devised is likely to suit everybody— 
I shall call this regime, toward which we should move 
and toward which the world is in a real sense seeking to 
move, democratic or libertarian socialism. 


Neither the Democratic nor the Republican Party 
is committed to any such goal as this. It is impossible to 
cast a vote for either that will advance this goal. What 
difference there may be between them is the differ 
ence between falling out of the fortieth or forty-first 
story of a skyscraper. Both are committed to the 
“capitalist” status quo, with only minor modifications 
Since this involves non-support of the world revolution, 
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their policy again is seen to be a war and not a peace 
policy. 

Sidney Lens, trade union official and journalist, points 
out in a brilliant book* that the historic function of 
capitalism was to put an end to the feudal form of 
society and to develop modern industrial society. When, 
however, Western capitalist nations moved into the 
Orient they and their entrepreneurs did not seek to be- 
stow the blessings of free enterprise on other nations. 
“Capitalism, which fought so vehemently against feudal- 
ism at home, condoned it in the underdeveloped areas 





abroad. Imperialist capitalism ... spread a veneer of cap- 
italism over a core of feudalism.” True, it introduced a 
money economy, built some railroads, put modern ma- 
chinery into its own colonial plantations and factories, 
but at the same time it entrenched the feudal, authori- 
tarian structure in the villages. 

When, as in Egypt in 1881, a nationalist revolt took 
place against the Turkish Empire, the British put it 
down! Had the British permitted or supported that 
revolt against servitude and feudalism, “they would 
have built a powerful nation on the banks of the Suez; 
and a powerful nation on this strategic highway to the 
empire might have been a threat to the whole British 
world structure.” Naturally, neither British statesmen 
nor British businessmen wanted this to happen. 


The United States is in part today the inheritor of the 
hatred developed against the West European nations in 
recent years because of the capitalist imperialism of 
the past. For the supposed purpose of military defense, 


it seeks to maintain the friendship of these powers and 
ee 


“ A WORLD IN REVOLUTION by Sidney Lens, pub. by 
F tederick A. Praeger, New York, 1956. This book is a well 
nigh perfect handbook for study of foreign policy in connec- 
tion With the current election campaign. It contains an aston- 
ishing amount of information and incisive analysis about 
‘uch countries as Egypt, Israel, Iraq, Tran, India, Indonesia, 
Yugoslavia, China, ete. 
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therefore fails to give firm support to the revolutions to 
end feudalism and national dependence. 


For reasons of their own, however, apart from 
considerations directly related to military defense, Amer- 
ican businessmen do not and will not support a policy 
which will end the feudal regimes in underdeveloped 
countries and replace them with some form of socialist, 
planned economy, such as the conditions in these coun- 
tries require. American oil companies want to do—and 
in a sense can only do—‘business” with those who in 
Saudi Arabia or Iran now own and control its oil re- 
sources. They will not promote or welcome the organiza- 
tion of the oil workers into unions: they have enough 
trouble with unions at home. They will not welcome or 
help non-Communist or anti-Communist movements 
for independence and for nationalization of oil resources. 
This would be “intervention”, a terrible undemocratic 
crime. But when an attempt is made to nationalize indig- 
enous resources, as in Iran under Mossadegh a few 
years ago, American business interests will put it down 
with the help of Allen W. Dulles’ Central Intelligence 
Agency, which has millions to spend on secret enterprises 


of this kind. 


This is done in the name of keeping Iran as part of 
the indispensable bulwark against Communist Russia 
and therefore, according to Western propagandists, does 
not constitute “intervention”. The Communists in the 
meantime support the nationalist movements to end 
feudalism and to keep out or expel the capitalism that 
tries to retain the remnants of feudalism and the reality 
if not the name of foreign control. The Communists ad- 
vocate “socialism”, and where they are in control build 
a collectivist economy with considerable success. Thus 
great areas of the world are taken out of range of capital- 
ist expansion and exploitation. The undisputed control 
by capitalist nations of raw materials, such as oil, rubber 
and aluminum, is threatened. 


The Miracles of U.S. Capitalism 
THE AMERICAN economy consumes fifty 


per cent of the world’s raw material resources annually. 
This is one of the big reasons why American capitalism 
performs the miracle of production of which its ex- 
porents continually boast and which befogs the brains 
and immobilizes the political energies of the American 
Labor movement and of large sections of professional 
people and intellectuals. American capitalism intends 
to keep on sucking these vast masses of raw materials 
into its system in order to keep on performing its mir- 
acles. It is not only the Russians and Chinese who will 
seek to break this near-monopoly but virtually all the 
Asians, Africans and eventually the Latin-Americans. 
They will not look to capitalism as they know it. They 
will look to some form of socialism. 
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American businessmen as a class—whatever may be the 
case with individuals—will therefore fight the revolu- 
tions of our time. They cannot do it effectively by pollit- 
ical or economic means. Their effort to gain the support 
of the underdeveloped countries amounts, as Sidney 
Lens points out, to an attempt to merge capitalism and 
feudalism into “unholy wedlock”. Therefore, they “have” 
to, on their premisses, rely on military means and in the 
final analysis on war to ward off socialism (which they 
equate with atheism and Communism), and to save the 
world for Christianity and free enterprise. 


An Ideal Climate 
MOST OF THEM like the Republican Party 


because for the most part it stands unashamedly for the 
status quo and a number of its spokesmen, notably Eisen- 
hower and Dulles, have a genius for clothing their pro- 
gram in the mantle of holiness. Thomas B.McCabe, 
President of the Scott Paper Co., in an address last De- 
cember at the annual convention of the Investment 


Bankers Association of America declared: “The high 
prosperity we are enjoying today, this extraordinary 
prosperity, is being attained in a period when the social, 
economic and political climate is almost ideal.” But the 
Democratic Party is not going to alter that climate fun. 
damentally. It will not actively promote popular revolu- 
tons in Asia or transport a socialist, planned economy 
thither, any more than it is going to “tamper” with Amer. 
ica’s military defense and give up ultimate reliance on 
the military arm to contain and, if the dire need come, 
defeat Communism. 

The task of achieving peace and a better, truly free 
world will have to be accomplished by other instruments, 
both here and abroad, than the Democratic or Re. 
publican Party. It will be a grave mistake for workers, 
farmers, Negroes, citizens of any race or situation, to 
think that support of cither of these Parties in the pres- 
idential election can do anything but confuse the situ- 
ation, postpone the realization of their goal and strength- 
en the underlying trend to war, which is not abated by 
“co-existence” on the surface. 





In trying out a weapon 


Is microscopic really, friends, 


Unless of course 





PAPER SAYS JAPANESE 
HAVE H-TEST NEUROSIS 
N.Y. Post 


Oh, friends, display propriety! Hysterical anxiety 
Will get you nowhere. Anyway, as everybody knows, 
It’s quite absurd to take alarm at simple testing. There’s no harm 


I suppose. 


I therefore feel I must discuss this unbecoming foolish fuss 
We have to burst it somewhere, friends; our physicists are zealous, 
And once the gadget has been hurled its chance of blowing up the world 


they tell us. 


So use a little common sense. We're forced, you see, to take immense 
Precautions in a wicked world against the very worst. 
And that’s what all the bombs are for; we have to win the coming war 


the bastards 


get us first. 


Edith Gilmore 
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NEW SOUTH.... 


fone ay. 





FEW AREAS in the world are witnessing such 
adrastic and far-reaching transformation as is under way 
in the South today. American industry, in its flight from 
outmoded methods, uneconomical plants and stultifying 
industrial traditions in the North and East, is migrating 
to the South on a large scale. The transition of the South 
from a culture and economy basically agrarian to urban 
industrialization has acquired the dimension of a rev- 
olution. 








jlmore 


Between 1940 and 1950, 2,000,000 white workers were 
added to Southern industry. During the same period, 
over 3,000,000 Negro workers quit the South, thus turn- 
ing the problem of race relations from a sectional to a 
national one. In ten years, the number of Negroes out- 
side the South rose sixty per cent. 

The really significant development, however, is that 
over one third of poor white and Negro labor has moved 
from farms to cities. Cotton, oil, chemicals and textiles 
have created a new economy and a new urban middle 
clas. Yet despite this economic transformation, the 
South has clung to its old agrarian and feudal racial atti- 
tudes and sought to incorporate them in the new emerg- 
ing industrial society. 

The confusion and frustrating major party set-up in 
this country, marked by the “solid” Democratic South, 
tems largely from this Southern “backwardness”. Not 
only Negro leaders but Southern politicians of every com- 
plexion are well aware that the South cannot play a 
part that makes sense in national political life so long 
‘8 a one-party pattern exists. Genuine national unity 
f either major party will come only as the Southern 
‘ote is divided between them, or, what would be more 
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OLD POLITICS 
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significant, between one of the old parties and a new 
political entity. This would, however, entail a thorough 
political regrouping in the entire country. 

The questions which now arise in every presidential 
election as to whether certain Southern states may go 
Republican, whether Southerners are well advised to 
support the Democratic Party nationally or might more 
advantageously put up Dixiecrat candidates, and so on, 
reflect the South’s transitional situation. 

The growing influence of the Republican Party in the 
South stems from the fact that in the struggle between 
Northern industry and Northern labor to extend their 
power in the South, industry has so far triumphed and 
so determined the nature of the rising white urban 
middle class. Composed of new plant managers, tech- 
nicians, doctors, tradesmen, lawyers, newspaper publish- 
ers and realtors, this middle class has assumed the role 
of rebel in Southern politics. Its Republican sympathies 
have engendered real pressure for two party politics. 
Locally cornered and nationally homeless, this group’s 
revolt against the old agrarianism may draw still other 
Southerners into the Republican fold. 

At the moment it appears that Eisenhower may get 
fewer Southern votes this year than in 1952. It is un- 
likely, however, that the Republican Party in the coun- 
try as a whole will move to the left. It seems, therefore, 
that Southern industrial and financial elements will 
eventually find a home in the G.O.P.—despite memories 
of “the war between the States.” 

The Democratic Party, on the other hand, cannot in 
the long run accommodate sufficiently to the increasing 
conservatism of considerable sectors of its Southern wing, 
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without alienating its Northern following. The leaders 
of organized labor cannot repeatedly make the shabby 
compromises which they made in Chicago this year and 
keep their following. The Democratic Party has to re- 
make itself radically or fall apart. 


The behavior of the Negro will be the determining 
factor in the political revamping of the South because 
the economic and social position of the Negro has been 
the foundation of the reactionary one-party system in 
the South. In his rise to a new status the Negro can exert 
sufficient pressure to determine the nature of the new 
alignments. The Negro masses can break—and. have an 
immense stake in breaking—the existing political pat- 
tern, which obviously is detrimental to the nation as 
a whole through the hold of Southern Democrats over 
key Congressional] Committees and in other ways. 


The Meaning of Montgomery 
THE SIGNIFICANCE of the nonviolent pro- 


tests in Montgomery and Tallahassee is thus national. 
The refusal of Negroes to tolerate further segregation 
will, if it continues to grow, decisively influence all our 
lives. The Negro may force the South to choose between 
true democratic support for social revolution and the 
suppression of it by a movement to the extreme righi. 
In either case the South will be transformed. Nationally, 
unless one of the major parties genuinely supports the 
Negro, a strong impetus will be given for a new party 
composed of farmers, white industrial workers and Ne- 
groes to emerge in the South. This will be the decisive 
development in any new party nationally. 

In his political thinking about strategy today the 
Negro must take cognizance of two dangers. The first 
is that the industrial revolution of the South may make 
him less important economically. It is significant that 
before the Second World War Southern white business- 
men sought to discourage the northward migration of 
Negroes, but after the war they encouraged it. In 1940 
one fourth of the labor force was Negro. Ten years later 
it had fallen off to one fifth. Industrialization, the effect 
of mechanized cotton pickers and harvesters, the ease 
with which part-time white farmers have moved into 
the factories, the difficulties surrounding Negro member- 
ship in unions, and the failure of F.E.P.C. have tended 
to weaken the position of the Negroes in relation to 
whites. 


The second danger is that when the present economic 
boom slackens, the Negro will be the hardest hit by un- 
employment and will be further displaced from the 
land. The full effects of agricultural mechanization are 
yet to be seen, and it is doubtful that Southern industry 
will be able to absorb the rapid growth of the population 
even with the northward Negro migration. 
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Under the shadow of these two dangers the Negro peo.) 404 
ple must move carefully but swiftly while the initiative j,| bla 
theirs, or they may discover that they and the democratig? 9¢4' 
impulses for which they stand are on the defensive or} go 
even forced to retreat. Whether consciously or uncop.| {at 
sciously, the response of Negro leaders in Montgomery | 
and Tallahassee indicates their realization that to go 
slow is to go backwards. 


The 
, 





Considering his political course and deciding, for 
example, how to vote, the Negro should not lose sight of| or s 
the basic weapon of nonviolent non-cooperation and| self. 
protest. It is difficult to assess the importance of a one.j thei 
shot performance at the polls in November. But the| farm 
tremendous effects of day-to-day nonviolent protest go} only 
on through the year. There can be no doubts about the} sequ 
profoundly positive response of the entire nation to the} resp 
nonviolent direct action in Montgomery and elsewhere,} Sout 
Such action exerts immediate social and economic pres} pivo! 
ure to which the South has no choice but to accom.} front 
modate itself. The more widespread it becomes, the 7} 
greater will be its effectiveness as real political action. light 





and | 
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IT IS TRUE that direct action has profound-| tively) 
ly disturbing effects within a locality. To a large extent, 
however, the fears roused are modified and ultimately 
dispelled if the action is nonviolent. In any case, the 
fact that resistance to injustice is bound to have a dis 
turbing effect cannot be the basis for inaction and 


submission. We therefore urge the Negro people to ex 


The Negro and Nonviolence 





tend their nonviolent protest against segregation nov. 
Action patterned after Montgomery and Tallahassee is 
a truly total vote of infinitely greater importance tha} 
any ballot cast in November. 





Insofar as the Negro retains the nonviolent approach 
he will be able to win white sympathy and frustrate the! 
aims of the White Citizens’ Council. Nothing is so ter 
rifying to white supremacists as the fear that if Negroes} tion o 
gain power they will visit upon their former master) free 
violence and oppression similar to that employed by 1876 
whites against Negroes in the past. Nothing can so thot} threat 
oughly disarm their terror as the determined adheren¢} ers of 
of Negroes to nonviolence. The initial reaction of th| that t 
whites will be one of distrust, since deceit and violen¢} urrect; 
form the larger part of their experience of intergrou)} 1880 
relations. But in time the fact that Negroes have ¢fthougl 
chewed retaliation of this nature will be borne in up®{remna 


them. Ku K] 


This will not be easy. The Councils dimly recogni _ . 
this coercive psychological power of nonviolence, au = 
will be bent on inciting violence from Negroes. Shouldj 1's s 
they succeed, the Negroes will lose their moral initiative @Pital 
liberals will become even more frightened and inactive? Whe 
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and a deeper wedge will be driven between white and 
black workers. If, on the other hand, despite this prov- 
ocation the Negro holds fast to the spirit of Mont- 
gomery he will be able to work with white workers and 
farmers to create a new political force for social progress. 


The Negro and the White Worker 


ALL THIS does not mean that the Negro can 
or should struggle alone to achieve freedom for him- 
self. The mass of Negroes are farmers or workers and 
their interests are fundamentally allied to those of other 
farmers and workers. The role of the Negro is unique 
only in that his especially demeaned position and con- 
sequently unprecedented new drive for dignity and self- 
respect lend him a momentum and initiative lacked by 
Southern white workers. The Negro is therefore now 
pivotal to the resolution of the major problems con- 
fronting all classes in the South. 


a 


The historical facts of segregation shed a flood of 
light upon the basic nature of the relationship of black 
and white labor in the South. During the period of Re- 
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construction following the Civil War Negro and white 
workers, many of them illiterate, worked together effec- 
tively in Southern legislatures for progressive legisla- 
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tion of all sorts, such as the present laws providing for 
free universal education in North Carolina. Not until 
1876 did Northern and Southern capital realize the 
threat such a progressive union of black and white work- 
ets offered to its own selfish reactionary interests. At 
that time it conspired to destroy this unity by the res- 
wrection of the doctrine of white supremacy. From 
1880 to 1890 such efforts met with small success, al- 
though from this period dates the adaptation of the 
femnants of the Confederate underground into the 
Ku Klux Klan. In 1890 prejudice was legislated in the 









recognill form of segregation laws. Jim Crow laws date primarily 
nee, aoil'"om the period between 1890 and the first World War. 
,. Shou This stratagem on the part of Northern and Southern 
nitiativey*Pital has continued till today. 


inactive? When the industrial revolution began to accelerate 
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in 1940, the American labor movement, primarily con- 
cerned with wages and hours, faced a dilemma. On the 
one hand, it could attempt to oppose the powerful capi- 
talist-inspired program of segregation by organizing 
white and Negro labor into integrated unions. On the 
other, it could more expediently organize separate white 
and Negro locals, and sacrifice the strength of true soli- 
darity. Where Negroes were brought into the factories 
labor chose the latter course and for a number of years 
this system seemed to work. 

Today, however, organized labor faces a quite differ- 
ent situation. The White Citizens Council—the KKK in 
gray flannel suits—is well aware that organized labor 
is part and parcel of the racial and economic progressive 
forces it loathes. The Councils’ prejudice against Negroes, 
Catholics and Jews is superficial in comparison with 
their main objective—to castrate the labor movement by 
preventing a coalition of Negro and white workers, The 
forces behind the Councils have thrived by keeping white 
workers poor and Negro workers poorer and, as in the 
past, their prime device against any strong union of 
laborers is to fan the flames of religious and racial in- 
tolerance. 

This situation is as critical for all American labor as 
it is for the Negro. For labor now to side-step the South- 
ern racial issue means suicide. Already in Mississippi, 
Alabama and Georgia local labor leaders, influenced by 
the White Citizens Councils, are urging unions to with- 
draw from the AFL-CIO. They want to create a South- 
ern Labor Organization of lily-white, strictly segre- 
gated company unions. As the South becomes more and 
more an industrial center, it takes little imagination 
to see how an unorganized, company-unionized South 
would undermine the unions throughout the whole 
nation. 

American labor is as yet oblivious to this danger or 
unwilling to face it. But enlightened American workers 
must bring their unions to understand that the time for 
irresponsible equivocation is past. Sooner or later labor 
will have to accept the Negro as first-class citizen in deed. 
To attempt now to organize white workers in a position 
of superiority or privilege is to play into the hands of 
the White Citizens Councils by pushing Negroes, one 
fifth of the labor force, into the position of potential 
scabs. 

But when the unions finally embrace the Negro they 
can no longer expect to limit their attention to wages 
and hours. The effort to organize Negro and white 
workers on a basis of equality in the face of political 
splintering and racial upheaval will make it imperative 
for labor, as it deals with these issues, to evolve a politi- 
cal philosophy. The combination of Southern white 
farmers, workers and Negroes in a political alliance 
which will also draw in labor and progressive elements 
from the rest of the country will create a new labor 
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movement, Labor then will no longer be obliged to seek 
favors of existing political groups and in exchange for 
them, or for fear of losing them, support an adventurist 
and war-like foreign policy. 


Negro and White Workers and the Election 


NEGRO and white workers face essentially 
the same dilemmas and inevitably, if they are intelligent, 
experience the same frustration in trying to find a party 
worth voting for. The Negro is nevertheless in one re- 
spect in a unique position, For him, disfranchised as he 
now is for the most part, the mere act of casting his ballot 
constitutes in a sense a revolutionary achievement. It is 
imperative for him to register as widely as possible, pay 
his poll tax where necessary, and vote. The fight for 


the ballot is integral to the revolt against oppression. 


Yet the bitter resentment of the Negroes at the hand- 
ling of the civil rights issue both at Chicago and at 
San Francisco, and their marking time in deciding for 
whom to vote, clearly indicate that no real and satisfac- 
tory choice is open to them. There. is something fantas- 
tically unreal and at the same time tragic about fighting 
desperately at the risk of one’s livelihood or even life 
itself to gain admission to a polling booth in a typical 
Southern state, and then having to use this hard won 
achievement to indicate a choice between the present 
Democratic and the present Republican Party. 

It would be presumptuous for us to attempt to make 
specific suggestions, much less to lay down directions, 
for Negro voters. The situation will inevitably remain 
profoundly unsatisfactory until basic attitudes on the 
race question are altered and labor is effectively or- 
ganized, What is clear in the meantime is that the para- 
mount object when making up one’s mind how to vote 
must be to make the vote instrumental in the disruption 
of the “solid South”. In some areas Negroes will prob- 
ably decide that the reconstitution of Southern politics 
will be best served by voting Republican, in others by 
voting Democratic. In areas where ther is a sizable Negro 
population, it has been suggested, a write-in vote might 
be cast for a Negro candidate, such as Martin Luther 
King, Jr. In all cases the Negro vote should be designed 
as effectively as possible to confuse the old guard and 
to diminish and rapidly destroy its power. 

When the Negro comes back from the polls he must 
face problems that cannot be solved by voting. Northern 
Negroes have had the right to vote for years without 


gaining economic or social equality. The same is true of 
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most workingmen, regardless of their color. More often 
than not, reliance on voting in periodic elections ha 
sidetracked them from using the more powerful weapon 
of direct action, 

Labor, both white and Negro, must address itself to 
the real economic issues by organizing fully integrated 
locals, aiding the struggle for racial equality in Mon. 
gomery, Tallahassee and elsewhere, supporting the vic. 
tims of economic boycott in Mississippi and South Caro. 
lina, fighting the Smith Act and similar repressive megs. 
ures, and opposing restrictive immigration laws, By 
engaging in the continuous struggle for justice snl 
human welfare, workers will gain a realistic political 
education and will cast the only ballot worth casting 
—the daily ballot for freedom for all. 





VOI CH’ENTRATE 


The morning is Inferno: pennies chink, 
Baubles sell. Then Purgatorio, 

The afternoon, grinds on, and still to think 
Is self-indulgence, as you sure know. 


('d think of you.) 


When evening checks the brazen sacrifice, 
Remembering the breach of day, we cower 
In pain to think that barred from Paradise 
We sell our souls at ninety cents an hour. 


(Years wail adieu.) 


A neon plague has sterilized our earth 
And severed loves it never could subdue. 
Now quiet desperation blights the birth 
Of mangled men whose Hell is always new. 
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TO MAKE BEAUTIFUL 


Men 
like flowers 
have no other purpose 
but to make beautiful 
Leslie Woolf Hedley 


Whosoever makes beautiful 
he is a poet 


Makes with words 

with music, metals 
stone, steel 

or plain black dirt 
he is a poet 


4 well-cooked meal 

well served 

with a drop of poison in it 
isnot beautiful 


Likewise a house 

with narrow doors 

knife-line furniture 

and no view of growing things 


Or a nation that takes life 
conscripts the soul 

and gives only things 
without love 


Certain actions are beautiful 


The Polish peasant woman 
concealing a boy and his mother 
from the pogromists 

behind an icon of the Nativity 


The delicate white girl 
going to the back of the bus 
with the niggers 

saying, All blood is red 


Prison doors opening 

Want to report about prisons 
what isn’t in the books? 

Co rob a bank, said the jailbird 


A world 

that makes us ashamed 
of our humanity 

isnot beautiful 


Beware of impostors 


Only poets can make a world 
that is fit to live in 


can make beautiful. 


October, 1956 






















TWO POEMS 
by 


LAWRENCE LIPTON 





JERICHO 


They have walled in the singing bird 
And quartered him alive 
Meanwhile croaking hoarse hossanahs 


To a crow called Peace. 


I have warned of madness and disaster 
Till my mouth is dry 

Yet the top hats and the helmets stand 
Vouthing pieties and power. 


The young strain red-eyed at the leash 
And break the leash 
The young dance secret in a place apart 


And make a secret speech. 


I have warned, why should I warn them more? 


Young Joshua grown tall 


With seven jazz trumpets seven times round 


Will blow down their wall. 
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